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On the Name of the American Chestnut. 

Castanea vulgaris, var. Americana, A. DC. — The synonymy of 
this plant has received considerable attention of late, although it 
appears that the oldest name for the European type, in the un- 
settled state of which our plant may be involved, has not yet 
been taken up. 

The " Castanea vesca, L." of Gray's Manual (5th Ed.) and 
Wood's Class Book doubtless belongs correctly to Gaertner 
(1788), and was properly replaced in A. DC. (Prodr.) by the C. 
vulgaris of Lamarck (1783). Koch (Drendrologie, ii. Pt. 2, 20), 
however, took up an older name, the C. saliva of Miller, published 
in 1768 (Gard. Diet. ed. 8). This name has already been ap- 
proved and the American tree related to it (Gard. and For. ii. 
484, 1889; Catalogue N. J. Plants, 224, 1889; Gray's Manual, 
ed. 6, 479, 1889). 

But the oldest name for the type must be the Fagus Castanea 
of Linnaeus, published in 1753 (Species Plantarum ed. 1). De- 
Candolle, Koch, and others have uniformly cited Linnaeus' name 
without question as a synonym, but, although clearly referring 
to this species, Castanea seems not to have been taken up as a 
specific name under the genus Castanea, as it doubtless should be. 
Accepting Michaux's varietal designation C vesca, var. America- 
na of this plant as the earliest one tenable, the name for the 
American Chestnut would then become Castanea Castanea (Linn.), 
var. Americana, (Michx. f.) 

A question may yet be raised, however, as to the oldest var- 
ietal name for the American tree ; for it seems that Marshall 
(Arbustum Americanum, 46, 1785) was the first to describe our 
plant, and considering it a variety of the European Chestnut, 
designated it as Fagus Castanea dentata. This name antedates 
Michaux's C. vesca, var. Americana by eighteen years, and al- 
though its identity has not been openly questioned, it has been 
generally cited as a synonym of Michaux's later name. 

The tenability ot Marshall's name may perhaps be questioned 
from a technical point of view, as compared with that of Michaux's, 
but in weighing carefully the meaning of Marshall's rather loose 
and jumbled description, we certainly cannot fail to discern that 
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our native Chestnut was the plant in hand In first characterizing 
the European plant thus, — • 

" Fagus-Castanea. The Chestnut Tree. The characters 
are nearly the same of the Beech, except the Male flowers being 
disposed in cylindrical katkins. The Styles more in number and 
bristly. The Capsules much larger, round, and set very thick 
with long prickly spines ; containing from one to four or five, 
but generally two or three nuts, filled with sweet kernel — " 
he shows clearly enough that he was at least thinking chestnut 
and nothing else. Following the above remarks he writes con- 
cerning the American tree : 

" The Species of Chestnut with us are, Fagus-Castanea dentata, 
American Chestnut Tree. This often becomes a large tree, 
growing to a height of sixty or eighty feet, and four to five feet in 
diameter, sending out but few branches, garnished with long 
spear-shaped leaves, toothed or notched on their edges. The 
timber is used much for rails, splitting free and outlasting most 
of our Oaks. The kernel of the nuts are dried and used by some 
as a substitute for coffee. The wood is also burnt into coals for 
the use of blacksmiths, etc., but not much esteemed for common 
fuel." 

The distinctive features pointed out in this description are 
perhaps badly stated, yet they are sufficient to indicate beyond a 
reasonable doubt that Fagus Castanea dentata was applied to our 
Chestnut ; hence if we still consider our tree a variety, its name 
should be Castanea Castanea (L.), var. dentata (Marsh.) = Fagus- 
Castanea dentata, Marshall, 1. c. = Castanea sativa, Mill., var. 
Americana, Sargent. 

It would seem, though, in respect to the rank of our native 
Chestnut, that there is very good reason for considering it a spe- 
cies, distinct from the European type. Rafinesque (New Sylva 
N. Am. 82, 1836) appears to have been the first to separate our 
tree as a species under Michaux's varietal name, calling it Cas- 
tanea Americana. Willdenow (1813), Nuttall (Sylva 1842), and 
Koch in 1S73 (Drendrologie ii. 23) followed Rafinesque in main- 
taining it as a species and under this name ; as also has Dr. Dip- 
pel very recently (Handbuch der Laubholzkunde ii. 57, 1892). 
It is quite probable that Marshall's earlier name was unknown to 
these authors, as it is nowhere cited. 
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Although most American botanists have been content to fol- 
low DeCandolle in holding the American tree to be only a variety, 
it is perhaps fully evident to many of those who have observed 
the living trees and herbarium specimens closely that they are 
wonderfully distinct in general aspect, in the habit and form of 
the leaves, and the size, form and taste of the fruit. The leaves 
of the European tree are noticeably more erect than in the 
American. The latter has its leaves mostly pointed at the base ; 
while in the type they are chiefly rounded or occasionally with a 
heart-shaped base ; moreover, as observed by DeCandolle, the 
European tree has a peculiar stellate tomentum on the under sur- 
face, present at least during early maturity, and in some instances 
much later in the season ; a character which I believe is not found 
in the American tree. The much smaller, sweeter, and some- 
what oily fruit of our tree is also in contrast with the three to 
four times larger and somewhat acerb fruit of the wild European 
plant. 

Employing, therefore, the earliest name identifiable with our 

Chestnut, I would propose that it be called Castanea dentata 

(Marsh.) =./'«»-«.? Castanea dentata, Marshall (1785)= C vesca, 

Gaert. var. Americana, Michx. f. (1810)= C. vulgaris, Lam., var. 

Americana, A. DC. (1864) C. sativa, Mill., var. Americana, Sarg. 

(1889.) 

Geo. B. Sudworth. 

Forestry Division, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Stipa Richardsonii, Link, and Stipa Richardsonii, Gray, 

By F. Lamson-Scribner. 
(Plate CXXVII). 

In the second edition of the Manual, Dr. Gray described a 
grass under Stipa Richardsonii, Link, and this has been followed 
in all the later editions and in Coulter's Manual of the Rocky 
Mountain Flora. I am convinced, however, that Gray's plant is 
entirely distinct from Link's, and proposed in Macoun's Catalogue 
of Canadian Plants (Vol. v., p. 390) that it be named S. Macounii, 
my first specimens having been received from Prof. John 
Macoun, the well-known Canadian botanist. The true Stipa 



